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PARLOR FURNITURE. 

N looking through the show rooms of 
the best manufacturers of fine parlor 
furniture tha attention is attracted to 
two prominent points, the artistic ele- 
gance of the designs, and the absence 
of walnut. From being the accepted 
wood, adapted to all uses and employed 
in the construction of almost every ar- 
ticle of household furniture, walnut has 
so far lost its prestige that there are 
numbers of large manufacturing estab- 
lishments in which not a foot of walnut 
lumber or an article of walnut furniture 
could be found. In its place are mahog- 
any, cherry, which is stained mahogany 
color, and oak, the latter coming into 
special favor, and used not only for 
heavy pieces with massive effects in 
carved work, but for light and delicate 
spindle work and fine slender arches 
and fret work which, while to all ap- 
pearance frail, is from the fashion of its 
construction extremely durable. 
In making this delicate lattice and fret 
work several very thin layers of wood are 
firmly glued together, with the grain of the wood running in 
different directions. In this way all danger of season checking 
in warm rooms is avoided, as well as liability of breakage with 
anything like fair usage. There are many unique and artistic 
designs in parlor furniture, both in the finish and shape of the 
frames and in the handling of the covering. A novel and attrac- 
tive style has the upholstered backs finished in the shape of a 
double shell. The cover, which is of very rich silk and wool 
brocatelle, is put smoothly over the seats and backs, the latter 
being caught in to show a slightly concave shape like that of 
the ordinary flat sea shell. The finish of the edges is especially 
attractive. A very large roll of plush filled with upholstery 
material is set entirely around the edges of the shell shaped 
portions and the seat. This roll has heavy silk cords twisted 
about it, in spiral fashion, making the plush edge resemble a 
very large slack twisted rope. It is soft and very lightly filled, 
and the cords are somewhat tightly drawn. The effect is 
altogether novel and artistic. 

The bottom of the chair or sofa is finished with an 
elegant and elaborate fringe. A row of very heavy all-wool 
bullion fringe falls from the lower edge of the frame to the 
floor. Over this is wrought a fine diamond net work silk 
cord, finished with rich silk tassels and small knotted balls. 
Some idea of the richness of this fringe may be had from 
the statement that it costs from about $6 to $8 per 5 ard at 
-wholesale. This suit has three pieces, the sofa and one 
chair in the shell pattern, and one chair with square frames 
showing the wood, the shell shapes being all over stuffed. 

There is quite a division in popular favor on these two 
styles. Some very choice designs show the wood, others are 
entirely covered. It is, however, considered that the highest 
class of work and finish is shown in the all over covered 
goods. Some extremely attractive mahogany frame suits are 
shown. They are richly carved, and are admirable in design 
and finish in the wood work as well as the upholstery. 
There is great diversity of shape in parlor suits. There 
are round, square and oval backs, curved, gothic, diagonal, 
and square arms ; solid carved and spindle ends, and fine 
fret work lattices between double backs. This ftyle (two 
square sections of upholstery in the back of the sofa with 
wood panel between) is seen both in very elegant and costly 
furniture and in that which is quite moderate in price. 
Spindle work is in high favor in all furniture that is not 
altogether covered. Some of the rods are very slender, less 
in size than an ordinary lead pencil. In certain styles they 
are straight and all the way of a size, in others they have 
wide flat middles and thin edges, and when set in close rows 
make a very pretty finish. 

An attractive style has six pieces, sofa, patent-rocker, 
arm-chair, parlor chair, window chair, and a light frame 
fancy chair with carved wood back. Other suits have in 
addition what is called a corner chair, which is a sort of 
short lounge with high back, one arm, and nearly double 
the length of seat of the ordinary chair. These so-called 
corner chairs are especially favored for gentlemen's smok- 
ing chairs, as with the addition of a thick sofa-cushion 
placed against the arm they are the embodiment of comfort 
and luxury. 

Very attractive suits are shown with tufted backs and 
plain seats. Others have backs made of bands of fancy 
material with plain plush above and below, and the seats 
made of a square of fancy goods with a plush border all 
around it. The front edges are made with a heavy band or 



spring of metal that supports the cushions and gives it elasticity. 
Heavy handsome silk cord is set on where the top and side edges 
of the seat join. In most of the more desirable styles the finish 
is severely plain and is notable for the exquisite smoothness and 
perfection of the work, which is indeed one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the present fashion in furniture. More pains is taken to 
have work well done than for years. Efforts are made to imi- 
tate the old time imported work, that would last for generations 
without a seam or a joint giving way. 

Separate chairs are shown in great variety. There are some 
massive designs in solid carved oak or mahogany, also in the 
mahoganized cherry — which has many points of excellence. A 
large chair has heavy carved front legs and massive side pieces 
that are but three or four inches wide at the front end, but grow 
wider until they form the back legs of the chair. They are 
carved in open pattern and carved in imitation of antique styles. 
Mahogany single chairs are either heavy and richly carved or 
are very light, artistic and graceful, being made of spindle and 
fret work and hand carved, some of them with heavy curved 
bar»ks. Some handsome rocking chairs are also noted. They are 
almost exclusively in the patent rocker style, and are finished in 
spindle pattern, fret work, and finely carved lattice work. 

Some of them have spindle or lattice backs, and cane, leather 
or upholstery stuff seats, others have leather medalion backs, 
surrounded with lattice and carved designs. Others have back, 
arms and seat in plush, brocatelle, or any of the popular cover 
stuffs. Small, light chairs have spindle backs, half arms and 
seats in leather or other cover goods. 

There are unusually attractive patterns in parlor tables. Solid 
mahogany and cherry with mahogany finish are among the pop- 
ular woods. Oak is also in high favor. There are many novel 
and graceful shapes in market. A palette table is pretty and 
unique It has a top in exact palette outline slope, the edges 
are finished in carved work. There is a shelf underneath of the 
same form, also curved and finished like its top. Some round 
tables with a lower shelf and gallery edge in fine fret work are 
noted. They are exceedingly artistic and graceful. Square tables 
have beveled tops and lower shelves, or are finished in hour-glass 
style, with very rich carving. There are tables with leather 
covers in library finish, and others in fine fancy designs with 
sunken panels of tile or porcelain. 

In strictly decorative and ornamental tables there is infinite 
variety. Some remarkably fine samples of onyx have recently 
been set as table tops, and have at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, not 
alone for the beauty of the stone, but 
the artistic mounting and the hand- 
ling of the metal of which the frame 
and standard are composed. 

Over mantels are specially favored 
in fine dwellings. They are made in 
oak and mahogany, and partake in 
many respects of the character of the 
cabinets now popular. They usualy 
have a rather large plate glass mir- 
ror, that extends across the space 
covered by the back, and may be 
from eighteen to thirty inches high. 
The mirror is put in at the back 
after the brackets and gallery work 
are done, and forms the back to the 
entire succession of shelves. 

Lounges are among the necessi- 
ties, if one's comfort is to be looked 
after. There are those with adjust- 
able arms and backs, that may be 
raised or lowered to any desired 
angle. They are luxurious and rest- 
ful, and for the army of the world's 
workers are specially adapted. 

For information thanks are due 
to Messers. M. and H. Schrenkeisen. 
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SUGGESTIVE SKETCHES FOR PARLOR FURNITURE, BY JOSEPH I. BARNES. 



